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in Central America. It is obvious that such one-sided
propositions could not be accepted by Her Majesty's
Government; and accordingly we find that Lord
Granville rejected them in a despatch dated January 7,
1882, and suggested instead that all maritime states
should be invited " to participate in an agreement based
on the stipulations of the Convention of 1850." Then
followed the diplomatic controversy we are about to
review; but from December, 1882, when the last
despatch was written, the matter slumbered till December,
1884, when the world was startled by the publication of
a treaty which had just been negotiated between the
United States and the Republic of Nicaragua. By it
the former "power agreed to provide the capital for the
construction of a ship-canal through the territory of the
latter. In return it was to hold in joint sovereignty
with Nicaragua the slip of land through which the canal
passed, to obtain favourable terms for its coasting trade,
and to have two-thirds of the revenue arising from the
traffic. We have seen that the Clay ton-Bui wer Treaty
forbade the United States uto exercise any dominion
over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any
part of Central America/' or to erect any fortifications
therein, and bound them to arrange with Great Britain
for the joint protection of any oceanic canal that might
be made in those regions on condition that it was " open
to the subjects and citizens of both on equal terms." It
is obvious that these provisions were entirely set at
naught by the Nicaraguan treaty. Indeed its authors
did not attempt to disguise so evident a fact; but they
justified their conduct by asserting that the Convention
of 1850 had been destroyed by the action of Great
Britain, and consequently the United States were no